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A FAMILY JOURNAL OF INSTRUCTION AND RECREATION. 





** DRHOLD IN THESE WHAT LEISURE HOURS DEMAND,—AMUSEMENT AND TRUE KNOWLEDGE HAND IN Hand.” —Couwper, 











MRS, BDERNERS PREPARES SALLY BROWN FOR HER MISSION OF INQUIRY. 


FAIRLY-CUM-FORELANDS; 

OR, OUR PARISH AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 
CHAPTER XIV.—NAOMI BERNERS AND SALLY BROWN—MORE 
TTEMPTS TO FATHOM THE MYSTERY OF THE SICK STRANGER, 
‘40MI BERNERs was a person of some distinction 
n Forelands; her husband, a son of Reuben, had 

®n possessed of considerable property, but had 
ot improved it: his wife had been a hindrance to 
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it, many believed; for, like poor Corny Fern’s wife, 
she had a terrible tongue and a strong will besides. 
Nicholas Berners was a quict peace-loving man, and 
gave way to her, finding it was his only chance of 
comfort; he did not live many years after his 
marriage, but left his widow, for her consolation, a 
very decent maintenance and a daughter about three 
years old. 

‘ Naomi “lived upright,” that is, she did not work 
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nor follow any business to procure her living, and 
she affected a style in her own appearance and her 
daughter Rhoda’s, which produced much effect on 
Sally Brown and some others in Forelands. Her 
great desire had been to recommend herself to 
Reuben, whom she had persecuted with attentions, 
in the hope that he would transfer his affection from 
Alice, the orphan child of his eldest son, to Rhoda, 
and make her the heiress of his property. 

To accomplish this end she tried various means. 
She would fill his ears with Rhoda’s praises, and 
never fail to sound an accompanying tirade of abuse 
of Alice, which she always gave in a tone of motherly 
regret, solely for the good of the girl, that Reuben 
might not spoil her; then she would make him the 
first pork pie, and the best cheesecakes, and Rhoda 
was always sent with a new-laid egg for his break- 
fast; but the devices never anwered; Reuben was 
very glad to hear Rhoda was so good, and much 
obliged for the cautions about Alice, and took the 
pork pies and the cheesecakes and the new-laid eggs, 
and regularly gave his grand-daughter a sovereign 
on her birthday, and invited her and her mother to 
dine with him on Alice’s; and that was all the 
ground gained. When Josh Harrington of the 
Grange married Alice, and old Reuben fairly escaped 
from her altogether, she became desperate, and 
declared she would never go near the old man again 
—a threat which the old man would gladly have 
believed ; but he knew Naomi better. 

Sally, who was considered much beneath Mrs. 
Berners in rank, wondered much, as she hastened 
to her house, what could have brought her the 
honour of the invitation. Mrs. Berners met her 
at the door, and received her with a very cordial 
welcome. She gave her some of her best rasp- 
berry wine and a good slice of cake, which Sally 
enjoyed as much as poor Dicky had his bull’s-eyes. 
When her heart was well warmed with the good 
cheer, Mrs. Berners began— 

“T had Mrs. Bletherby here to-day.” 

“Well; had you indeed?” said Sally; “she 
called of me this morning.” 

“ Ah, then, I suppose she mentioned about this 
business at the vicarage.” 

“ Well, yes, she did,” said Sally, a little under 
her breath, seeing there was certainly an important 
mystery about it, which she would not for worlds 
have lessened. 

“ And what do you think ?” said Noma. 

“Well, I don’t know what to think; but it’s 
very odd, don’t you think so?” 

“Odd! I don’t think anything’s odd that those 
people do: Parson Verity, IT mean.” 

“Oh!” said Sally, with a sympathizing smile, 
“T understand you. No; they are very strange 
people indeed, and, as you say, there’s no account- 
ing for what they do.” 

“T should think it was a poor relation of theirs.” 

“T dare say it is; I’d make sure it is; for all 
they’re so proud of their goodness, they are as 
like to have poor relations as other people.” 

“ Goodness, indeed! I wonder where you'll find 
it. Of course he goes about the parish, and so he 
ought; isn’t he paid for it? But as to the good 
he does, T never could hear tell of any, not I.” 
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“No more could I, Mrs. Berners; I’m sure he’s 
done more to set people up and make them con- 
ceited of theirselves than anything else. Why, 
there’s Bet Smith, as used to bea good-natured 
woman as ever saw daylight, and now I don’t be- 
lieve she’d company even with you.” 

“Let her stop till I ask her,” said Mrs. Ber. 
ners, with a toss of her head; “but what I com. 
plain of is, their interference with that niece of 
mine, a sly, artful girl, who, to my knowledge, has 
done things that are quite disgraceful.” 

“Oh, they have praised her up so, and made so 
much of her; and you know what trouble you took 
to show old Mr. Reuben what a girl she was; I’m 
sure I was quite sorry for you when I heard as she 
was really going to marry Mr. Harrington after all; 
he’d a-ought to have married Miss Rhody, I’m sure 
he ought.” 

“ Nobody wanted him,” said Noma, sharply. 

* No, of course not,” said Sally, in a fright. 

“ Well, from what Mrs. Bletherby said to-day, I 
think I’ve got an idea who this person is,” sail 
Mrs. Berners, with a mysterious look; “and what 
I want you to do is this: I want you to go, as 
from me, you know, to Anna’s, and take her a 
little of this raspberry wine, and say I heard thai 
she had a sick friend, and thought it might be 
useful; and then you can go in and make use of 
your eyes and ears; they can’t refuse to ask you 
to sit down, and they won’t think I’ve any reason 
for sending you; but I'll just teach Mr. Verity to 
interfere in other folk’s matters. Why should he 
keep his secret from every one, when he’s so fond 
of finding out everything about other people ?” 

“Why, indeed!” said Sally, indignantly. 

“You'd better not callin on Mrs. Bletherby, for 
fear they should suspect anything (she said you 
must not). Ah! that’s a heavenly-minded woman. 
How she talked when she was here!” 

“T suppose she does talk wonderful,” said Sally, 
lifting up her eyes and taking a little more cake. 

“Tt’s a great trial to her to go to church: she 
says Mr. Verity preaches such poor milk-and-water 
doctrine; but she does it entirely because she 
thinks it her duty.” 

“Ah! she’s a excellent woman,” said Sally, 
sighing. 

“T never see you at church,” continued Noma. 

“Oh, very seldom,” said Sally, briskly. “You 
see, having such young children, I can’t very well 
get out, but I can read my Bible at home, and 
pray, and that.” 

“ And do a great deal better than going to hea 
such folks as Mr. Verity, and Mr. Dribble, or old 
Baxter.” 

“Well, yes indeed; I hope as there’s no harm in 
staying at home and doing my duty,” said Sally, 
with mock humility. “I’m not like you, ma’am, you 
know, who can keep a girl if you likes, and can £° 
in and out and do what you please;” and she looked 
with reverence on the carpeted floor, the pictures 
on the papered wall, and finally on the wine and 
cake that still stood on the table. 

Mrs. Berners could not resist this offering to het 
superiority; she took a good slice of cake and told 
Sally to put it in her pocket. The arrangements 
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OUR PARISH AND SOME OF ITS PEOPLE. 


were then completed; a bottle of wine was packed in 
a basket, and. Sally, well instructed in her mission, 
{entirely forgetting the young children that she 
could never leave on a Sunday,) started off to Fairly. 

Mr. Scott, having a patient in the neighbourhood 
of Fairly, was well pleased to ride a mile out of his 
way to call on Mr. Verity and inquire after Kate 
Flinders, on whom, however, he well knew death 
had set his seal. 

He found Mr. Verity resting from his long morn- 
ing round, and after a short conversation they tv- 
gether visited the sick woman. 

Taught by yesterday’s experience, Mrs. Bletherby 
did not venture out; she would not expose herself 
to a fruitless rebuff. 

They found the patient too ill and weak for con- 
yersation. 

“You are in good hands; take no thought for 
anything,” said Mr. Scott; “ a little sleep now would 
domuch towards calming you, and your kind friend 
might then be able to havea little conversation with 
you.” 

She looked upward with much emotion, but did 
not speak. Mr. Scott and Mr. Verity felt that it 
was an appeal heavenward, but whether of grati- 
tude or desire they knew not. However, they left 
her, her eyes following them to the door. ‘They 
opened it, and Sally Brown with her basket pre- 
sented herself. 

“Mrs. Brown!” said Mr. Verity. 

“Sally !” cried Anna. 

“You don’t seem expected here,” said Mr. Scott. 

“T hope no offence, sir,” said Sally, curtseying ; 
“Tye brought a present of a bottle of wine from 
Mrs. Berners, and she hopes as Anna’s relation is 
hetter.” 

“Ts that all?” said Mr. Verity. 

“No, she sent her respects to Anna.” 

“Then you can take back Anna’s respects to 
her, and tell her she is much obliged to her; isn’t 
that it?” said Mr. Verity, turning to Anna. 

“Yes, sir, please,” said Anna, much amused; 
“and, as you are doubtless tired with your walk, 
you had better return with me to the vicarage and 
rest.” 

Sally’s look of confusion and awkward manner 
had been the clue to Mr. Verity, to some gratuitous 
information he had received from Dicky ; namely, 
that Mrs. Berners had been at the cottage to in- 
vite his mother to tea, and had asked him if Mrs. 
Bletherby had been there. 

She declared she was not tired; she would just 
callin on Mrs. Bletherby and sit for five minutes. 
“That's it,” said Mr. Verity to Mr. Scott; “it’s a 
plan of their making, to find out our secret.” And 
then he related to him his meeting with Sally and 
Lois in the morning. ‘ Well, poor creatures,” said 
Mr. Scott, “they must have something to amuse 
themselves with; this is as harmless a subject for 
their tongues es they could have; there’s no object 
in keeping the secret, except that the poor thing 
may be preserved from agitation.” 


CHAPTER XV.—THE DYING STRANGER’S NARRATIVE. 
Wine Mr. Verity and Mr. Scott went to the vicar- 
Age, Sally Brown, whose wits were so much stag- 
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gered by meeting them that she forgot her charge 
not to go to Mrs. Bletherby, had taken refuge 
there. ‘ Well, Sally,” said she, “I guess they’d 
never the manners to ask you to sit down; I should 
think there’s something to be ashamed about, or it 
would never be kept up in this way.” 

“Very like, ma’am,” said Sally; “and if you'll 
believe me, they took the wine off me with hardly a 
thankee, and, as to seeing inside the house, I never 
did; but I was to tell you as Mrs. Berners thinks 
she knows who it is.” 

Mrs. Bletherby looked dubious. 

“ She do, indeed! ‘Sally,’ says she, and she holds 
up her finger like this; ‘ Sally,’ says she, ‘I’ve got 
my suspicions ;’ and what did that mean, ma‘am, if 
it didn’t mean as she knew ?” 

* But was that all?” 

“Only a poor relation of Mr. Verity's,” 
Sally, significantly. 

“T wish it may be nothing worse,” said Mrs. 
Bletherby; “but it’s strange to me if Mr. Scott 
hasn’t had something to do with it; perhaps it’s 
some friend of his, who knows ?” 

“Dear ma’am, Mr. Scott is such a great man for 
good living, and that; to be sure, how he’d used to 
talk to me when I was ill! you'd have thought he 
was a regular preacher out of book.” 

“ Ah, Sally,” said Mrs. Bletherby, turning up her 
eyes, “there’s wonderful hypocrites in the world; 
I’m sure I don’t know where one is to look for a 
friend, nor for true goodness.” Sally was quite at 
a loss where to direct her. 

“For my part, all I say is, be open and straight- 
forward in your dealings.” 

“To be sure,” said Sally, quite edified. 

“And, you know, why should Mr. Scott be so 
private about this person, if he hadn’t some good 
reason for it ? But you won’t mention it, you know, 
Sally, not even to Mrs. Berners; only if it’s not 
a poor relation of Mr. Verity’s, why, I hope Mr. 
Scott hasn’t any hand in it as oughtn’t to be spoke 
of; but, Sally, you won’t mention my name to Mrs. 
Berners about it.” 

What were wings to Sally’s feet! When she got 
to Forelands, she put down her basket, breathless. 
“ Well, Mrs Berners, ma’am, this is a most curious 
piece of business; I’m sure nobody would have 
believed it; but of course, what can be said when 
things are so plain? as Mrs. Bletherby said.” 

And now did Sally, with the ingenuity known 
only to genuine gossips, form the insinuation of 
Mrs. Bletherby into a plausible story, all ready for 
delivery to the public (in private communication), 
Mrs. Berners supplying a few finishing touches. 

Meantime, Mr. Scott, as he sat talking with Mr. 
Verity of the various characters in the parish, little 
thought what a history he was about to be the hero of. 

Noma went in high glee next morning to the 
Grange, and there insinuated strange things against 
Mr. Scott, with respect to the stranger at Fairly, 
to the amazement of the family. They had heard 
of the sick woman, and when Mrs. Berners’ visit 
was over, Josh Harrington told them he believed it 
to be Fern’s daughter; the lad who had told her of 
Corny’s death was his waggoner’s son, and her faint- 
ing when she heard of it had led him to think so. 
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“ Tt does look like it,” said his mother; “it would 
be but kind to go and look after her;” and it was 
settled that inquiry should be made. 

That morning, while Mrs. Naomi Berners had 
been so busy at the Grange, Mr. Verity had been 
sitting with the dying woman, hearing the history 
of her life from the time of her leaving home: that 
he might make no mistake, he took down what she 
said in his note-book, her breathing being so much 
interrupted that she spoke but slowly and at inter- 
vals. 

The tranquillizing effect of medicine, and the 
perfect quiet, had so far restored her that she had 
entreated Mr. Verity to tell her of her father’s end. 
He had done it so tenderly that she was less over- 
come than he feared she would have been. 

She said, after a pause: “ Now, sir, I will tell you 
what has been my lot since J went away; and it 
will not be lost time if you will tell my story to the 
young women of this village. I had some enemies 
when I was a girl—a proud heart, a perverse tongue, 
and a false friend. 

“My father was too kind to me; but I cannot bear 
to think of him. He forgave me; yes, I believe 
it; it was just what he woulddo. Oh, my father! 
My mother,” she continued, after a pause; “I do 
not like to think of her; but I believe we were 
made to dislike one another by the false friend I 
told you of, who thought she could do better with 
us both by keeping us apart: she flattered me, and 
I was too weak to resist it. It was little comfort 
we had at home. I could almost outscold my 
mother; I loved my father, and it was her be- 
haviour to him that turned my heart against her. 
One day Mary said to me, ‘I wouldn’t be kept in 
as you are; there’s a dance to-night at Forelands, 
and Sergeant Flinders will be there: go; I'll make 
your mother believe you’re safe in your room, and 
she shall never find it out.” 

“Now, I had known of the dance, for Flinders had 
waylaid me many times to beg me to be there; he 
was many years older than I was; I was only 
eighteen. He hadasked my father to let him marry 
me; but he said I should never go wandering with 
a soldier; I ought to have given up his company 
then, and I might well have done it, for I did not 
care for him. What could a foolish child such as I 
was know about true real love? But it pleased my 
vanity. I thought it was a fine thing to have such 
a tall man, so smart and so much older than myself, 
to follow me; but as to this dance, I was determined 
not to go, till Mary persuaded me to show my spirit, 
and said so many false things about my looking so 
wellin my last new gown, and my dancing so neatly, 
that she turned my head, and I said I would go. 
Flinders was to meet me on the little bridge just 
below the house. 

“T went, and surely never was a more wretched 
night than I had. Flinders took me home, and said 

he would wait under my window to know if all was 
right before he left. Mary let me in, and I followed 
her up-stairs, and in my own room there was my 
mother; she called me dreadful names, and said I 
had disgraced her for ever; I looked at Mary, but 
she made some excuse about her conscience not 
letting her deceive my mother. I was turned into 
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stone by my mother’s words; the falsehood of this 
woman I did not choose to notice. As soon as I 
could move, I was about to leave the room to go to 
my father, and tell him all and beg his pardon; but 
my mother pushed me back, said he would never 
forgive me, he knew all, and would not see me; and 
then, leaving me with a bitter curse, she shut the 
door and locked it outside. 

“This determined me. I put the bolt on the inside, 
that they might not know the truth too soon, and 
got out of the window, which was not very far from 
the ground, for I was worked up to anything. 
Flinders had heard high words, and was waiting to 
know what was going on. I told him I was ready 
to go away with him and marry him, if he liked; 
and although it was so late, or so early, for it was 
beyond midnight, he obtained a cart and took me 
to the next market town, where he got a licence and 
married me. Poor Flinders! he deserved a better 
wife, for he was a kind husband; but he did wrong 
to marry a disobedient daughter; my _ perverse 
tongue soon tired him out, and he was glad to 
leave me in Ireland when he joined his regiment 
to go to India.” 

Here she became so weak that Mr. Verity compel- 
led her to pause, and the rest of her narrative he 
learned by short sentences. She had written to her 
parents for their pardon, but never had received an 
answer. She followed her husband to India, by his 
desire, on her writing a submissive letter to him, and 
remained with him there till his death, when she re- 
turned with a small sum of money—all his savings. 
This had lasted only to bring her to her father’s 
grave; she had learned from an indirect source of 
his changed fortunes. <A soldier who joined her 
husband’s regiment had come recently from the 
neighbourhood, and told her of his being paralytic 
and in the Union, and of her mother’s death. She 
had been very ill from fever, and the doctor who 
had attended her told her her lungs were affected, 
and he thought she would not live long. This only 
increased the vehemence of her desire to see her 
father and gain his pardon and blessing; and her 
anxiety to make her pittance of money last till she 
had found him, had obliged her to exert herself 
beyond her strength, which had hastened the pro- 
gress of disease. 

Gladly would Mr. Verity have made her desist, 
more than once, while telling this tale; but she said 
with some impatience it was her duty—the only 
thing she could do for her fellow creatures, to prove 
her repentance sincere. “ Warn them against love 
of dress, setting themselves off for admiration,’ 
she said, “and against pride of heart, that sets 
young people up and makes them above taking at- 
vice; and warn them never to listen to a flattering 
tongue, nor to indulge a perverse tongue.” An 
uneasy restless sleep followed this long exertion. 

Anna Grey had listened to the whole with deep 
attention; she was about to prepare a reviving 
draught, when, as Mr. Verity’s hand was upon the 
latch, she saw a faint struggle in the dying face; 
she went forward to raise her, but a stream 0 





blood flowed on the bed, and for a moment riveted 
| them both to the spot; a loud cry from Anna, how: 
ever, quickly followed the shock, and brought Mrs. 
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Bletherby, who had been lingering near the open 
window, into the room; she uttered a faint cry, and 
would have tottered out; for, though so altered by 
time and disease, and now by the rapid approach of 
death, she knew that face. The eyes were fixed on 
her, and she could not move. In the confusion that 
followed, Mr. Verity did not notice her; he rushed 
out to seek for some one to fetch Mr. Scott, who 
vas at that moment, though he knew it not, riding 
through the village, having been to see his distant 
patient, and as usual now, taking Fairly on his 
way back. When they entered the room, they found 
Anna emphatically alone: the spirit had departed. 
“I am not surprised,” said Mr. Scott, “but I did 
not expect it quite so soon.” Poor Mr. Verity! he 
had some trouble in bearing up in so terrible a 
scene. 

But where was Mrs. Bletherby ? 

Oh, that face! those eyes! when were they to 
leave her? that stream of life blood—it dyed every- 
thing ; whether she closed her eyes or opened them, 
all was bathed in crimson. It was just as Mr. 
Scott and Mr. Verity had left the cottage that Josh 
and Alice arrived at the vicarage gate; much 
shocked by Mr. Verity’s appearance, they stood by 
as he passed, for he could not greet them. 

There was much excitement at the vicarage; 
Betty remarked to Enoch, “If the poor thing’s time 
was come, it couldn’t be helped, but she hoped it 
wouldn’t make master ill.” 

“Oh, he'll get the better on it,” said Enoch; 
“he’s a very sensible man, only it were enough to 
hurt his feelings very bad for the time.” 

Mr. Scott felt compelled to see Mrs. Bletherby ; 
he knocked at her door; at a faint “come in,” he 
lifted the latch, and stood looking at her as she sat 
stricken in her chair. 

“Well, you know who it is now?” he said, in a 
tone she understood. 

She had no words, but covered her face with her 
hands. 

“May you repent of your work, friend, before 
death comes a door nearer,” he said, and Icft her 
alone. 





TRUFFLES AND TRUFFLE-HUNTING. 


Axp what are truffles? However epicures may 
sneer at the plebeianism of the confession, and 
cooks open wide their eyes with astonishment, it 
must be acknowledged that some degree of igno- 
rance upon this point has only recently been dispelled, 
as far as the writer is concerned. It was known, 
indeed, that they are neither fish, flesh, nor fowl, 
but true components of the vegetable kingdom, of 
subterranean growth, smelt out by dogs’ noses or 
pigs’ snouts, and then grubbed up by their masters. 
{t was also understood that they figure in the 
mysteries of cookery, are valued by the gourmand, 
and were highly prized by Greek and Roman 
feeders—for eating is a habit of venerable antiquity, 
as Well as catering for a fastidious taste. But what 
a truffle really is, in size, shape, or colour, was 
Positively unknown to personal observation till 
one day, when the articles were obligingly shown 
2 Covent Garden Market. They were not only 
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seen but handled, and found to be of dingy hue, 
fleshy structure, warty surface, and roundish figure, 
varying in size from a small marble to a respectable 
walnut, though occasionally larger, and in price 
from ten to fifteen shillings the pound. As for the 
flavour, reports says that it much resembles that of 
mushrooms—a testimony which a hard-worked 
scribe has not at present the remotest hope of test- 
ing by experience. 

The truffle belongs to the wide-spread fungus 
family, and occurs in most parts of the globe, but 
chiefly in temperate climates. Linnaeus met with 
it in Lapland and Kampfer in Japan. It is more 
abundant in Italy, France, and Germany than with 
us, and is brought from thence to the English 
market. But it is found in the chalky parts of 
Sussex, Hampshire, and Wilts, where it is said to 
have a special affection for beech-trees. But the 
fact seems to be that the fungus requires shade, 
with a light loamy soil, for its production; and the 
beech is the most common and conspicuous com- 
ponent of the woodlands in our cretaceous districts, 
where it thrives magnificently. When a member 
of parliament vacates his seat by accepting office 
under the crown—that of the stewardship of the 
Chiltern Hundreds—he takes in hand the nominal 
task of watching over a chalk domain in Oxford- 
shire, once famous for the shelter afforded to out- 
laws in its noble beech-woods. In Germany the 
truffle is commonly met with near the oak and the 
white-thorn. 

No vegetable can well be more modest or timid 
in its demeanour. Jt retreats not only from the 
gaze of man, but from the light of day, and is “born 
to blush unseen,” growing beneath the surface of 
the soil, sometimes at the depth of ten or twelve 
inches. The truffle is hence known in various parts 
by the name of the “subterraneous mushroom.” It 
is most abundant in the autumnal months, but may 
be found in moist warm weather all the year round. 
Being out of sight, there would be great difficulty 
in procuring it, but for the powerful odour given out, 
which attracts many animals to the spots where the 
treasure is entombed—as wild and tame hogs, deer, 
badgers, squirrels, and mice, who are all fond of it 
by way of luncheon. Mention is made of a poor 
crippled boy, who could detect truffles by the scent 
with the greatest certainty, and got his living by 
it. It is observed that previous to a thunder- 
storm, when the air is loaded with moisture, the 
odour is most perceptible; and hence the fungus has 
the name of “thunder-root.” It is alsocalled “swine- 
bread,” from being relished by the animals. In 
some parts of Italy, the domestic pig is driven out 
to the woods with a cord attached to the hind leg, 
and the holder of it observes where he begins to 
root. But the hunter is not to be trusted by the 
huntsman; Squeaky is apt to be too sharp for his 
master, and will devour the prize before he can 
prevent him. 

More docile and easily trained, the dog is gener- 
ally employed in hunting for truffles. Poodles are 
commonly chosen for the work, and take to it with 
great glee when initiated. An extraordinary proof 
of the exquisite sense of smelling possessed by the 
dog is related in Daniel’s “ Rural Sports.” In the 
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summer of 1802, a gentleman walked with a person 
who was a professed truffle-hunter, in the park at 
Amesbury, the seat of the Duke of Queensbury. 
His dog, after finding a considerable number, sud- 
denly leaped over a hedge which inclosed part of 
the park, and ran at the top of his speed across the 
adjoining field to the hedge opposite, a distance of 
at least a hundred yards. There, under a beech- 
tree, he found and brought to his master, in his 
mouth, a truffle of very unusual size, which weighed 
twelve ounces and a half. Some of the Sussex, 
Hants, and Wilts peasantry, when other employ- 
ment fails, take to truffie-hunting; and a few follow 
it as a regular profession. But the calling is in 
general discountenanced by the landholders, as it 
leads to trespassing, vagrant habits, and a look-out 
for higher game. 

Among the heterogeneous mass of petitions an- 
nually presented to parliament, from all sorts of 
people, on all kinds of subjects, one was laid before 
the House of Commons during the session of 1860, 
from some of the truffle-aunters of Wiltshire, which 
may be given as a curiosity in its way, perhaps 
of unique composition among such documents. It 
significantly intimates that, however the school- 
master may he abroad, he has not finished his work 
in that part of the kingdom. 

“We, the undersigned Poor Men of the parish of 
Winterslow, in the county of Wilts, do humbly 
solicit the attention of your honble House to our 
humble petition. 

“ Being poor labouring men, mostly with families 
and aged, and liveing in a woody district of the 
county, where there is a great many English truffles 
grow, which we cannot find without dogs, we do 
therefore keep and use a small pudle sort of dog, 
wholey and solely for that and no other; and, as it 
is in the winter season of the year when we gather 
them, when labourers is generaly on the excess in 
our neighbourhood, we often are enabled by the 
aforesaid dogs to provide a subsitence for our 
families, otherwise we should often be a burden to 
the parish, and as it hath been carried on by our 
ancestors for generations without paying any tax 
for the dogs; but as the tax is now leveld upon us 
—viz. twelve shillings per year, and as we have to 
keep our dogs six months when we have no use for 
them, it presses so heavy upon us, that without 
redress we shall in most cases be obliged to make a 
sacrifice of our dogs, and thereby become a burden 
on the parish, and in some cases paupers on the 
Union. 

“ And, as it did please your honble House in its 
wisdom to exempt dogs used purposely for cattle 
for the maintainance of shepherds, etc., from paying 
of tax, we do humbly beg your honble House will 
take our case into your kind consideration, and ex- 
empt us from paying tax on our truffle dogs; that 
we may be enabled to follow our avocation for our 
and families subsitience. And your petitioners 
will for ever pray,” etc. 

Seldom, perhaps never, has a petition so defiant 
of orthography and grammar been laid before the 
magnates of the land. However humble the station 
of petitioners, and defective their scholarship, they 
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do generally contrive to obtain the services of some | possession of a gastronomic map, which exhibits 






competent scribe—the village pedagogue, or an ac- 
complished parish-clerk—in order on such occasions 
to give suitable expression to their views. But the 
request itself certainly seems a reasonable one, 
Very hard it is upon the serviceable “ pudles,” to 
make them contribute to the national revenue, when 
there are thousands of vile curs yelping in the 
metropolis, and other places, for which not a mite is 
paid, owing to the laxity of tax-collectors. It could 
hardly, however, be expected that the case would 
gain attention, amid the grave concerns then press- 
ing upon those who manage matters in the high 
and mighty realm of Victoria. 

One is curious to know how, when, and where 
the first truffle was discovered? What genius de- 
tected the hidden vegetable? In whose mind did 
the original idea arise that such an unsavoury- 
looking thing might be edible and pleasant? Who 
was the first to venture upon the bold experiment 
of trying the taste by mastication, like a Columbus 
ploughing the uncleaved wave? Surely the man 
who took the initiative, and became the first fungus- 
feeder, must have been a pale, haggard, pinched- 
nose, thin-faced, attenuated being, sadly in want of 
something to eat. Upon all these points history is 
silent. We only know that truffles came to be es- 
teemed a delicacy by the luxurious Romans, and: 
found their way to the tables of the rich and great. 
Pliny, Martial, and Juvenal mention them, while 
their place in ancient cookery is noticed by Apicius 
and Athenzus. Perhaps there never was a man so 
exclusively devoted to catering for his own stomach 
as Apicius, the second, in point of time, of the three 
great Roman gluttons of that name. He lived at 
Minturn, under the emperor Tiberius, and squan- 
dered an enormous fortune in gratifying his appetite. 
He enlisted endless cooks to invent new confections, 
and was an apt inventor himself. He sent agents 
into all accessible countries to collect their choicest 
fruits, and once made a voyage himself to Africa in 
search of better lobsters than he could find at home. 

** He, whether Circe’s rock his oysters bore, 
Or Lucrine lake, or distant Richborough’s shore, 
Knew at first taste.” 

At last, after having expended a sum equal to 
£800,000 on this sensual indulgence, he balanced 
his books, and, finding that he had only £80,000 
left, the epicure destroyed himself, deeming that too 
little for a man to look forward to live upon. 

The ancients used the truffle, both made into 
various sauces, to give a relish to other dishes, and 
cooked by itself, pared and sliced, with oil, salt, 
and pepper for seasoning. It is much the same 
with the moderns, as high authorities state. With 
our Gallic neighbours, a truffled turkey, which has 
been hung up till the flavour of the fungus has 
completely permeated the meat, is a favourite dish. 
The red-legged partridge pies of the southern 
provinces, and the rich goose-livered pies of Stras- 
burg, derive much of their fame from the truffle. 
By the way, a long-standing joke commemorates 
a goose, that willingly resigned itself to the knife, 
and forgot all its sufferings, in anticipation of the 
posthumous glory of figuring in a Strasburg ple. 
France is perhaps the only country in the world m 
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with geographical accuracy the various edible and 
potable productions, depicted upon the spots where 
they are to be found in the greatest perfection. 
Thus, truffled fowl and Brives appear in juxta- 
position, eel-patés and Amiens, goose-liver patés 
and Strasburg; cheese and Gruyére, oysters and 
Cancale, oxen and Pontoise, sweetmeats and Bar, 
mutton and Ardennes, tongues and Troyes, game 
and Quercy, a still and Cognac. It has been said, 
with smartness and some truth, that such a map is 
a more sensible production than one covered over 
with crossed swords indicating battle-fields, as it is 
much more to the purpose to know where we can 
live than to be told where others have died. 

There is only another member of the same order 
with the truffle, which we commonly consider edible, 
the mushroom, and it has been both abused and 
praised, perhaps with equal injustice. Nero used 
to style it “the flesh of the gods,” but others have 
denounced it as the regicide and assassin vegetable. 
It certainly has the reputation of having killed 
Tiberius, Claudius, the wife and children of Euri- 
pedes, Clement vil, Charles vi, and the widow of the 
czar Alexis. Most likely there was other surfeiting 
in the case, which exonerates the mushroom from 
blame. But there are many species produced abun- 
dantly in our island, and condemned as worse than 
useless, under the name of “ toad-stools,” which are 
esteemed agreeable articles of diet on the continent. 
Some are indeed poisonous, and few persons possess 
the skill to distinguish them from the innocuous. 
In the markets of Rome there is an “ inspector of 
funguses,” versed in botany, whose duty it is to ex- 
amine and report upon all such plants exposed for 
sale. There is a very large consumption of them 
in that city, estimated at not less than 140,000 lbs. 
annually, of the value of £4000 sterling. Some 
years ago a public writer called attention to the loss 
which we sustain, by allowing the so-styled “ toad- 
stools” to be wasted, estimating it at half a million 
yearly, and pleaded for indifference to them being 
abandoned. By all means let them be no longer 
neglected. Not the slightest obstacle should be 
placed in the way of their legitimate appropriation. 
But the opinion is firmly held, and may be expressed, 
that the exigencies of climate imperatively require 
the roast beef of Old England to keep up the 
stamina of the people, and that fungus-fare should 
go to the exquisites of society, whose constitution 
is subject to but little more strain than what is 
involved in eating it. 





INUNDATIONS IN HOLLAND. 


BY THE REV. J. DE LIEFDE, OF AMSTERDAM. 


I GLapty accede to your request to give a short 
account of the inundations which came over a con- 
siderable portion of our country in the beginning of 
this year. Fearful indeed was the calamity with 
which it pleased the Lord to visit thousands of peo- 
ple, who now are deprived of everything, and have 
to mourn over many a beloved friend who lost his 
life in the desolating element. 

Holland has very often been the theatre of such 
afflictions ; and, indeed, every year the population 
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inhabiting the river districts have to expect a repe- 
tition of these calamities. You know that our 
country bears its name, the Low Lands, from its 
low situation, some portions of it being even lower 
than the level of the sea. It is not the sea, how- 
ever, that causes the inundations which I have now 
to write of. Since the Cimbrian flood, which pro- 
bably happened some centuries before the com- 
mencement of our Christian era, Holland was never 
inundated by the sea. Our enemies are the rivers 
which flow down from Germany, and, taken up by 
the Rhine, pass through our country to find their 
way into the ocean. On entering our frontier, 
not far from Arnheim, the Rhine splits into two 
arms, the larger of which is called the Waal, 
while the smaller continues under the name of 
the Rhine. The Waal, after having watered the 
walls of Nymegen, Tiel, Bommel, Brakel, and other 
places, meets the Maas, which comes from Belgium, 
and, united with this powerful river, flows down by 
Gorinchem, towards the sea. So the whole vast 
country from Arnheim down to Gorinchem is, as it 
were, covered and intersected with a network of 
larger and smaller rivers, encircling most fertile 
fields, and carrying the richly freighted crafts of 
all mercantile nations on their surfaces, but con- 
cealing in their bosom at the same time a hostile 
power, which, alas! too often destroys the profits 
which they have yielded to the agriculturists and 
merchants. Our forefathers, having experienced 
that fearful power, have lined the rivers on both 
banks with dykes or dams, which are composed of 
earth and mud, and built up to a height of twenty 
to thirty feet above the bottom or bed of the river. 
As long as frost does not change those fluent 
mirrors into marble, all goes well, for seldom the 
water which comes down from Germany reaches 
such a height as to overrun the dykes. But when 
the frosty breath of winter congeals the limpid 
crystal, the greatest danger threatens the villages 
and towns with which those districts teem. No- 
thing is to be feared, however, as long as the ice 
is unbroken. But no sooner do the rivers begin to 
melt in Germany, than large pieces of ice, many of 
them being hundreds of yards in dimension, float 
down with irresistible speed. Nobody except eye- 
witnesses can have a conception of the crushing 
force of the floating ice. Bridges, houses, trees, are 
carried off, and poles five feet thick are cut off as 
with a razor. So long as the ice meets with no 
great object in its way, it floats down peacefully on 
the surface of the swollen water. But often, in 
consequence of the short windings of some rivers, 
a large piece of ice gets stopped, soon another piece 
of ice unites with it, and within a few minutes a large 
mountain of ice stops the river. ‘Then the water, 
having no outlet, swells to an incalculable height. 
No dykes can be elevated enough to prevent its 
swelling. ‘lhe hydraulic pressure becomes irresist- 
ible. Large pieces of floating ice beat like storm 
rams against the earthen dykes; in a trice some 
large portion is cut out of them, and with thunder- 
ing violence the raging element pours down into 
the fields, which lie from thirty to forty feet beneath. 

Such ice stoppings have often been the cause of 
most lamentable disasters in our country. The 
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years 1784, 1799, 1809, 1820, 1827, and, aboye all, 
1855, are written with blood and tears in the annals 
of Holland. In 1855, not less than thirteen dykes 
were broken by the ice; a fourth part of the large 
countries of Gelderland, Utrecht, North Brabant, and 
South Holland was turned into a sea. By one 
dyke-break, near the village of Drenmel, nearly 
50,000 acres of cultivated land were inundated, and 
a thousand families deprived of their homes and 
property. 

But all this misery, however great, has been put 
into the shade by the calamities which came over 
us in the early portion of this year. Never before 
had the water reached such a height, nor was the 
fury of the ice so extravagant. ‘The place which 
God’s mysterious providence permitted to be first 
struck was the fertile and luxuriant district of 
Bommelerwaard. ‘This is an island, encircled by 
the rivers Waal and Maas. At nine miles distance 
from the town of Bommel are the flourishing vil- 
lages Brakel and Poederoyen. There an ice-stop- 
ping took place about the 8th of January. The 
inhabitants of those places were at work day and 
night to fortify the dyke. Stones, earth, dung, and 
all sorts of rubbish, were brought to heighten the 
dyke, and men, women, and children exerted them- 
selves in fighting the common enemy. But all in 
vain. The ice broke through, and the thunder of 
the cannon, which always is placed to give warning, 
announced the sad intelligence to the surrounding 
villages and towns. In a few minutes the whole 
district was under water. The ice swept away every- 
thing that opposed resistance. Lots of rickyards, 
houses, and farms were uprooted and turned upside 
down. Soon the water covered the villages up to 
the roofs of the houses. Pieces of furniture, swim- 
ming cattle, roofs of houses, floated to and fro’on 
the surface of the large pool, between pieces of ice 
which threatened to crush everything. Some few 
houses remained standing; their inhabitants saved 
themselves by escaping to the attics or the roofs, 
where they spent all the night and a portion of the 
next day in fear and agony, till a boat came to take 
them off. Most people ran to the dyke, where it 
was not broken, and kept there waiting for boats, 
which, however, in consequence of the darkness of 
the night and of the floating pieces of ice, could not 
reach them until the next day, and then with great 
difficulty. There was no possibility of saving any 
property. Many persons had no time even for dress- 
ing, and fled in their under-clothes. Within two 
days, sixteen thriving villages were inundated, 
nearly 18,000 persons driven from their homes, and 
forty lives lost. 

e All this happened while it was thaw weather. 
Some days afterwards a severe frost again set in, 
and the whole inundated district was covered with 
ice. Many persons from all parts of the country 
now came to witness the fearful spectacle. It was 
a strange heart-rending sight—a sea of ice, as faras 
the eye could see, and here and there a top of a tree 
or a roof of a house peeping out. An acquaintance 
of mine visited that spot on skates. Having reached 
the place wlrere once the village of Gameren stood, 
he saw the church peeping out at half its height. 
He skated through the window, over the pulpit, and 
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went out through the window on the opposite side 
of the building. 

But this was only the beginning of the misery, 
A still greater calamity was in store. It was to be 
expected that a second inundation would take place, 
when thaw weather again would set in. With fear 
and trembling, every one watched the thermometer, 
Soon the dreaded danger approached. About the 
end of January, the rivers again melted, and now 
the poor village Leeuwen, situated on the bank of 
the Waal, not far from the town of Tiel, was the 
disastrous spot. On the 1st of February, the cannon 
announced a dyke-break in that place, and soon at 
other places, namely, Zuilichem, Nieuwaal, etc., the 
furious element destroyed the work of man. At 
Nieuwaal, a piece of 110 yards’ length was cut out 
of the dyke, leaving an abyss of thirty feet depth. 
Again, some twenty villages, with their surround- 
ing farms, were covered with water and _ ice. 
Again, thousands of families were driven from their 
homes. ‘To rescue themselves, 3056 persons clus- 
tered together on an elevated spot scarcely spacious 
enough for 1000. There they spent several days in 
the open air in that frosty season, with no other 
food than fifty loaves of rye bread for all of them. 
Some saved themselves on floating pieces of ice. 
One family, consisting of nine persons, floated away 
on a piece of thirty yards dimension. In the night 
the piece was broken into two parts, and five of the 
family were severed from four. Of course, they 
thought each other lost for ever. But God held 
his hand stretched out over them. After two 
days floating about they met again in a place of 
refuge, where they were hospitably taken in. Most 
affecting accounts have been related of the wonder- 
ful protection with which the merciful God pre- 
served many of those victims. Thus, a gir! of eight 
years was found on a floating roof, who had spent 
seven days and nights in that position. Still she 
was alive. She had subsisted on apples, which she 
had picked up while swimming along. 

The Lord also has moved the hearts of thousands 
in our country and abroad to succour those poor 
sufferers. ‘l'housands of pounds have been sent in 
from all parts of Holland, from Germany, from 
Belgium, from France, and from England.  Pro- 
visions and clothes were generously sent to Arn- 
heim, St. Herlogenbosh, Tiel, Bummel, Gorinchem, 
etc., where between 30,000 to 40,000 of the victims 
were hospitably received and cared for. Our king 
came twice in person to the spots of misery, 
while the people were still in danger. He often 
stood up to his knees in the water to speak to them, 
or climbed up a ladder to reach a roof, whence he 
addressed them with words of kind consolation. 
Men, however, and earthly kings, can only save 
the bodies. We pray that the heavenly King may 
do a greater work still, and sanctify these fearful 
calamities to many souls, that they may learn 
to fear him whose arm is strong and mighty. 
Certainly he has permitted this awful visitation 
of his chastening rod, to remind sinners of 
still greater danger that awaits them, and to call 
them to the only Saviour from the fearful flood of 
fire which will yet assuredly come over the whole 
carth. 
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THE MEN WANTED IN CANADA* 


From the dense struggling throngs upon these 
British Islands, many a man looks wistfully across 
the Atlantic at the sparsely-peopled lands of the 
New World, and desires elbow-room. He knows 
that there is bread enough and to spare yonder, 
while with him it is a tight fit to feed the children, 
skilled mechanic though he be; or, he is earning 
some pittance as an agricultural labourer, and has 
heard, through a neighbour’s letter, that the or- 
dinary wage of such workmen in Canada is twenty- 
four shillings weekly; or, he is that very pitiable 
person, a gentleman without means sufficient to 
keep up the appearance and habits of his social 
position, whose small fortune cannot ward off the 
privations of poverty in England, while it could 
purchase present comfort and prospective affluence 
if judiciously invested in our noblest colony. 

Be it known, then, to all whom it may concern, 
that the greatest needs of Canada are—Labour and 
Money, but chiefly Labour. It is the best market 
for thews and sinews that exists. Many a Briton 
has these for sole heritage, and the mart for them 
is overstocked among our old crowded civilizations. 
Cheer up, all such! any man who brings in his 
hand a capacity, and in his head a willingness to 
labour, is the man for Canada. 

Indeed, whatever else the emigrant bring, if this 
essential qualification be wanting, he had best stay 
at home. Money cannot wholly buy exemption; 
for when he sinks capital in land, the junction of 
personal labour is necessary to make it profitable 
in its highest degree. The test of any person’s 
fitness for emigration to Canada may be the 
question, “Am I able and willing to work hard P” 
For those who can answer cheerily in the affirma- 
tive, we have a few words. 

In no country is labour surer of its rewards than 
in Canada. Scores of thousands of struggling men 
have left English shores all but penniless, who, 
after ten years, could point to comfortable home- 
steads, well-filled barns, productive acres, increasing 
social consideration, as the fruit of their toil. The 
same toil would, in the old country, have afforded 
a bare subsistence. “It is the best poor man’s 
country [ ever saw,” says the Rey. 'T. G. Manly, 
whose little sixpenny brochure on the subject we 
would advise all readers practically interested therein 
to procure. Further, this resident of fourteen years 
remarks: “ A little capital, or large labour, is what be- 
fits Canada : not delicate hands or luxurious habits.” 

Now, there is a numerous class of English suf- 
ferers—those who endure the sorrows of gentility 
under the disadvantages of a narrow income and 
many children, and are so far undoubtedly qualified 
for emigration—who yet come under the delicate- 
handed order, which should not think of Canada. 
Half-pay officers, forgetful+of the expensive and 
luxurious tastes acquired in military life, and which 
have become to them second nature, plunge into 
the endless “bush,” from the society of friends 





* To many of the letters of inquiry elicited by ‘‘Cedar Creek,” 
a tale of life in Canada, this article will suffice as a general reply. 
More special information must be obtained from emigration 
agonts. 
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and neighbours, into life as solitary as would he 
dwelling in a diving-bell; of course they grow very 
soon disgusted with the unsuitable and (for them) 
excessive toil, and long for the refinements of their 
former existence. Faint-hearted work cannot pros- 
per; and so they fail. Their children will probably 
do well—better than at home; so that even thus 
the experiment will not have been worthless. 

I read not long since a noteworthy suggestion 
to this highest class of intending emigrants, who 
purpose investment in land. Let them try a little 
amateur make-believe emigration before going in 
earnest, and committing themselves to a far-distant 
shore beyond recall. Let the head of the family 
take a cottage in some lonely rural region, a 
labourer’s cottage with two or three rooms, which 
will probably be much superior to that which he 
must inhabit as a settler. Let him work hard on 
the soil, as for daily bread, rising early and living 
on coarse cheap fare, seeing wife and daughiters 
make up the family linen, and do the housework 
and cooking, and lend occasional aid at the garden 
beds; let him be shut off from pleasant intercourse 
of dear friends, from newspapers and telegrams, and 
have but rare access to a post-office. A few weeks 
of such experiences would enable him to discover 
whether, by physical constitution or mental self- 
control, he is suited for the life of a farmer in the 
back-woods, of which the above is a faint type. 

Probably the bare reading of the proposed ex- 
periment is enough for some, and has unveiled an 
unfitness. It is of the greatest importance, for 
their own content and success, that our gerttle-folk 
emigrants should clearly understand what must be 
their temporary position, if they become bush- 
farmers in Canada. We have not spoken of the 
multiplied rewards resulting, the certainty of which 
might well nerve the arm and steady the heart of 
any man, particularly of a parent. An estate of 
broad acres in freehold, obtainable by a small outlay _ 
of money and a few years’ self-denying labour, may 
well outweigh all other considerations, with a father 
having narrow means and many children. 

Here, then, is the man for Canada—the gentle- 
man who can bravely lay aside for a time his ad- 
ventitious advantages of station, do without luxuries 
in favour of rough plenty, and, axe in hand, join the 
army of the world’s manual workers. He will have 
the superiority in success, and ultimately in social 
place, over the more experienced peasant settler, 
by so much as his brain has been educated toa 
large intelligence and his heart to a wise self 
control. ‘Io such a man, calmly and strenuously 
persevering, can be promised the delights of pros- 
perity, and of effort crowned with almost invariable 
success; of well-provided children, and of declining 
years free from corroding care. 

But can emigrants of this higher class go out in 
no other capacity than as farmers? Is there no 
room for young professional men—for new-fledged 
physicians, engineers, and the like? We cannot 
offer these much encouragement. If the youth: 
ful Medicus can take a little land and settle m 
a frontier village, on the outskirts of forest life, 
and be ready to turn his hand to anything, aé 
get paid anyhow, his chances are good. He may 
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THE MEN WANT 





Jook forward, with good conduct and industry, to 
being the wealthy Esculapius of a large district, or 
ofa city of the future; he will have many irons in 
the fire besides his profession, for such is the fashion 
of the country. And if the young engineer get on 
the staff of some newly-born railway line, or if he 
add building ability to his accomplishments, he will 
also rise to independence, pre-supposing the usual 
essentials of good health, good behaviour, and hard 
work. Canada has room for all sorts and con- 
ditions of men; but the most certain of success 
are those who give themselves up to the cultivation 
of her veritable though disguised gold-mines, her 
millions of acres of virgin soil. 

Neither can we at all encourage that other class 
of young men, who intend to look for “appoint- 
ments” and “ situations” in Canada, whether under 
government or as clerks in banks and offices, or as 
salesmen, etc. There is no large demand for such. 
But let them get out of the harness of habit, and 
be courageous enough to strike into the woods 
without a “salary” to back them, and clear a path 
in life for themselves: so shall they become patrons 
to banks and shops, instead of subordinates therein. 

As to skilled labour in every form, Canada wants 
as much of it as she can get. She will give brick- 
layers and masons 6s. a day; carpenters and cabinet- 
makers the same; blacksmiths, 5s. 6d.; farm- 
labourers so high as three pounds per month, 
with board; stonecutters, 6s. a day; plasterers, 
6s. 6d.; quarrymen, 7s. 6d.; and so on. Turn- 
ing to the feminine element in the wages-table, 
dressmakers may earn 3s. a day; women-cooks, 
twenty shillings a month, with board; other fe- 
male servants, nine or ten pounds a year, with 
board. (These calculations are made in sterling 
money, which an addition of a fifth translates into 
currency; for instance, ten English pounds are 
worth twelve pounds Canadian.) 

A general invitation may be given to all these 
classes of skilled work-people to go over and 
prosper: not expecting great things, nor un- 
reasonably thinking that money will come without 
adequate exertion, but resolved to do their best 
and act nobly 

** in the living Present, 
Heart within and God o’erhead.” 
Let the mechanic repair to one of the thousand 
rising villages in Canada, where living is cheap, 
and his art is rare. He may oftener be paid in 
kind than in coin, but his opportunity of accumu- 
lating property of all sorts is great, and rivalry in 
trade there is none. He will grow in importance 
and well-being with the growth of the place, if it 
be not his own fault; and ten years in Canada 
often sees a village become a town of many thou- 
sands, while the hard-working and sober artisan 
becomes a wealthy citizen. 

Lastly, as to unskilled labour: Canada gives her 
navvies oftentimes four shillings to six shillings for 
a day’s work. They are wanting everywhere. A 
country larger than all Europe has to be opened 
up, and these rough pioneers must do the job. 
Thousands of miles of projected railway, and road, 
and canal, intersecting the province in all directions, 
all incessantly for hands and mighty muscles. No 
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desert sand ever sucked in a shower with thirstier 
eagerness than Canada absorbs all the labourers 
that touch her soil, women as well as men. So 
many as choose to work hard may go, and be sure 
of employment, comfortably remunerated. Nor let 
the rates of passage be a hindrance: the heart of 
Canada may be reached for six pounds, from English 
ports. 

Shortly, then, these are they who ought zof to 
emigrate—the infirm in health, the infirm in pur- 
pose, and the indolent. ‘These are they who ought 
to emigrate—the industrious, such of them as have 
sound health and strong hearts. The settler’s early 
life in Canada (and it would be no kindness to dis- 
guise the fact) must be that of one who “shuns 
delights, and lives laborious days,” paying for a 
soft easy future by a hard-working present. Is 
it not worth the price ? 

For a picture, though in sombre tints, of settlers’ 
experience some years ago, Mrs. Moodie’s “ Rough- 
ing it in the Bush” may be relicd on. For a plea- 
santer and brighter history of backwoods’ life, con- 
sult Major Strickland’s “Twenty-seven Years in 
Canada West.” Much valuable information to 
emigrants will be found in a pamphlet entitled 
“Canada the Land of Hope,” published by Kent 
and Co.; and in another, called “ Canada in 1860,” 
published by authority of the Bureau of Agriculture 
at Quebec. ‘The last pages of this furnish an ac- 
curate estimate of the outfit and provisions necessary 
for a family of five persons settling in the bush; 
also a tabular statement of the routes, distances, 
and rates of passage by rail and steamer from 
Quebec to all parts of Canada and the States. 
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Crack, crack, goes the conductor’s whip, a volley 
of strange guttural sounds is levelled at the horses, 
and our lumbering diligence, at a somewhat brisker 
rate than usual, rattles over the paving-stones, and 
we are in a Breton town. The houses are poor and 
mean, half mud, half wood, with quaint carved 
gables. Mingled with these squalid erections of 
the present time, we find bits of the massive stone 
architecture of a former age; here a Gothic turret, 
there a macchicolated wall, and perhaps an occa- 
sional fragment of Roman masonry. There is no 
lack of population; the children, ragged unkempt 
little mortals, stop squalling or quarrelling to look 
at our cumbersome vehicle, and to beg for sous. 
Women, in picturesque dark dresses and high caps, 
are seated at their spinning before the doors, 
chanting an old ballad to the hum of the wheel. 

The horses are changed, again the bells on their 
collars jingle merrily, and we are off, leaving human 
habitations behind us. The road is excellent, as 
are all in France; but what a wild desolate bleak 
country it is! You may traverse several leagues 
with scarce any trace of cultivation or of man. As 
far as eye can reach, there are only straggling 
copses, woods here and there in the valley, and vast 
heaths, where rise cromlechs and the dolmens, 
formerly the sanctuary of an ancient race, and on 
whose rude altars the Druids may have immolated 
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human sacrifices. Yet we must not too hastily 
imagine the district unpeopled; the moors are 
fringed with fields of buck-wheat and rye. Hidden 
among the woods are villages, and in the hollows 
lie farms and cottages. The Breton prefers placing 
his house on the lowest ground, and there he tills 
his field. Let us quit the highway, and enter one 
of the shady paths which lead from the road, a 
crucifix or a fountain at their entrance. 

We soon mect a green pond—always an appen- 
dage to a Breton farm; and a tawny dog of the 
Armorican breed, famous in the middle ages, comes 
out to bark at the strangers. Beside the house is 
the threshing-floor, of bare earth—for there is no 
barn to stack the corn in: it must be thrashed out 
at harvest-time. If we were here then, we should 
find the whole family hard at work, singing snatches 
of old songs to lighten their toil as the flail goes 
round. The custom makes a charming patriarchal 
picture; but all good judges call it wretched farm- 
ing. Wewill enter the house. Of course it would 
not be fair to compare it with one of those English 
farm-houses, so often possessing more comfort and 
luxury than many a French chateau. It would ill 
bear comparison with that humbler dwelling, a 
Welsh or Highland farm; indeed, the cottages of 
our agricultural labourers are usually more comfort- 
able. There is but one large room. Earth well 
beaten down forms the floor; the ceiling is made of 
nut-wood faggots, still covered with their dry leaves, 
and held up by cross-way poles. On each side of 
the room are ranged box-beds, four in number. 
They are black with age, and on the folding-doors 
appear cut out the sacred monogram, which we only 
use in churches. Below these beds are oak presses 
with delicate carving and graceful design, doubtless 
spoils taken in evil days gone by, from the neigh- 
bouring manor house. An arm chair with a long 
back is placed in the chimney nook. Beneath a 
shelf covered with crockery are ranged some well- 
scoured copper saucepans, and a kneading-trough 
is half hid behind an old-fashioned cupboard. On 
the table before the window the frugal repast is laid 
out, consisting of black cakes of buck-wheat, leeks 
and onions, and a little salt fish. Yet, judging from 
the large manure heap outside, and the smoked 
pork hanging from the rafters, the farmer is a well- 
to-do man of his class. Strange is his dress; his 
long hair floats over his shoulders; he wears a 
broad-brimmed hat and trunk hose: it is the cos- 
tume that his ancestors have worn for centuries. 
He will not understand your French, nor you him. 
Breton is a complete language, allied to Welsh; it 
is even said that Breton sailors landing in the 
Principality can make themselves understood by the 
Welsh. 

There is, in fact, a strong affinity between Brit- 
tany and the Celtic portions of Britain. It has a 
Cornouaille, famed as our Cornwall used to be for 
wrestling and wreckers. It has a “land’s-end”— 
“ Vinisterre ;” and the names of many places in both 
countries are almost identical. 'The traditions of 
King Arthur, his knights, and of the enchanter 
Merlin, belong to both Cornwall and Brittany, each 
claiming, under the same names, the birth and death- 
places of these mythical heroes. But, viewed in the 
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light of progress and prosperity, what a decidej 
advantage have our own Celtic regions! A protes. 
tant cannot but attribute this to the true religion 
which has blessed Wales and Cornwall during thre; 
centuries. In Brittany a grovelling superstition 
enslaves the people, crushing their energies and 
impeding their advance in civilization. Many of 
the old pagan rites are still retained under a Chris. 
tian name. Such is the power of the priests, for 
the most part nearly as ignorant as the flock they 
profess to guide and teach, that at present there is 
little hope of a better state of things. 

No mere traveller spending a few days in rumb. 
ling along the high-roads, and a few nights at the 
largest towns, can enter into the inner life of the 
people, and do more than note some varieties of 
costume or singularity of manners. Indeed, the 
accommodation for wayfarers is so wretched, di- 
rectly the beaten track is left, cleanliness being 
the last virtue a Celtic race attains, that few ar 
courageous enough to make the attempt. 

Besides, a native of the province has written its 
history in a book, which, for interest and pathos, 
claims a high place in topography. Emile Sov 
vestre, its author, is one of the most poetic and 
truthful of modern French prose writers. It is 
from his book, “ Les derniers Bretons,” that most 
of the following facts are taken. 

Of course the old customs have retained most 
vitality in the tracks of country far from the great 
towns and farthest removed from the rest of France. 
We find strange old-world customs in full vigour, 
whose memory only lives in England. Let us leave 
the frequented routes, and follow on foot the hol- 
low lanes, crossing the brooks on slippery stepping: 
stones, and we shall reach the isolated districts, 
where still linger local traditions and the old beliefs 
of the country. ‘There alone will the painter mee! 
a majestic nature, free from all modern impress, 
with druidical, ecclesiastical, and feudal ruins scat- 
tered over it, and resembling the loose pages of a 
forgotten history. 

In France the Catholic religion has only pre 
served its ancient power in country places. Even 
there, custom has often as much effect as any rel: 
gious sentiment in promoting the observance of the 
rites of the church. In Brittany it is different; 
the peasants are profoundly impressed with the 
spirit of Romanism, and are superstitious to an ex 
tent which borders on the heathenism of theit 
Celtic forefathers. After the Restoration, it was 
proposed to rebuild the stone crosses on the roads, 
which had been demolished during the Revolution. 
The idea was abandoned, for it was found that i 
would cost more than £40,000 to do this, in the de- 
partment of Finisterre alone. 

Some scenes from the revolutionary times at 
very touching, and recall the covenanting stories 
of Scotland. “I will destroy your church steeples, 
said Jean Bon St. André, a republican commissa'y, 
to the mayor of a Breton village, “and then you 
will have nothing to remind you of your old supe! 
stitions.” 

“You cannot take away the stars,” replied the 
peasant, “and we can see them from a grealel 
distance than our steeples.” 
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The priests were proscribed, and pain of death 


denounced on all who should harbour them; yet 
the services of the Church continued to be per- 
formed. At Crozon the hunted priests could not 
even find a barn to worship in, for all the villages 
round were full of soldiers. 


What could be done ? 
Midnight sounds, a trembling light flickers on the 
sea, and the feeble tinkling of a bell is heard, scarcely 
distinguishable from the murmur of the waves. 
Immediately, from every creek, inlet, and bay, are 
seen long black lines gliding over the waters. 
These are fishing-boats, laden with men, women, 
and children, and all row towards the same point 
on the open sea. The bell is heard more distinctly, 
the distant light becomes brighter, and at last the 
object appears which attracts this multitude. It is 
asmall boat, on which a priest stands waiting to 
celebrate mass. He has sent round to warn his 
parish of this service, and all his flock have come ; 
two thousand kneeling forms are round him, the 
stormy sea with its hollow roar beneath them, and 
the dark and lowering sky above. 

In Brittany nothing important is done without 
the intervention of religious services. If a house 
is built, a new threshing-floor made, or the seed 
put into the ground in spring, the blessing of the 
priest is considered necessary. A religious pro- 
cession wends its way through the arable fields in 
March. A peasant being asked the reason of 
this, replied, “It must be done; the barren field 
becomes fertile under the sandal of the priest.” 
The church services are well attended; but a reli- 
gious sentiment is not the only cause of this: 
the church is the chief meeting-place for the scat- 
tered inhabitants of isolated farms and distant ham- 
lets. ‘They come together at the church to pray, 
and at the cemetery to take their places among the 
dead. 

The Breton has no confidence in the healing art; 
medical men have been but lately employed in the 
country parts, and as yet there is little confidence 
in their skill. Prayers, vows to favourite saints, 
and masses, are the ordinary specifics; with a few 
rude remedies, which have been handed down 
through many generations. On Sundays, women, 
whose eyes are swollen with weeping, advance to 
the altar of the Virgin with wax tapers, which they 
light and place there. ‘They have come to pray for 
some loved one near todeath. One can almost tell, 
by counting these mute tokens of anguish—the 
lights burning on the altar—how many dying per- 
sons there are in the parish. 

The superstitious character of the people in 
Lower Brittany was shown in a remarkable manner 
when, in 1853, the cholera devastated Finisterre. 
In reading the accounts of the pestilence among 
this strange old-world race, we can better un- 
derstand the plagues of the middle ages, which, 
seen in the pages of old chronicles, seem rather 
fantastic and terrible conceptions in the style of 
Dante, than historical recitals. When the scourge 
descended on their country, they cried in energetic 
language, “ God has touched us with his finger ;” 
“God has given us over to the demon.” Im- 
mediately rumours circulated of supernatural ap- 
paritions, The forms of women dressed in red had 
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been seen near Brest, blowing pestilence over the 
country. The peasants declared that gloomy signs 
announced everywhere that “God was going to 
breathe a blast of death over the land.” Meteors 
were seen in the sky, sinister stories were repeated 
from house to house, and to add to the terror, the 
churches were opened at unusual hours, and public 
services were held to appease the wrath of heaven. 
Taking no other precautions, they awaited the 
arrival of their terrible guest. Souvestre says: 
“T asked the curé of a country parish if he had 
made any preparations. We were leaving the 
church as I spoke, and, silently raising his arm, he 
pointed to twelve graves already dug.” The Breton 
peasant, incredulous of human aid, considered him- 
self without volition or power, as a leaf driven by 
the wind of God’s anger. Conceive with what 
frightful rapidity the pestilence spread among a 
population which, in its disregard of cleanliness 
and the commonest sanitary measures, offered itself 
defenceless to its ravages. Hach house contained 
a corpse. Some parishes could not give a coffin 
to their poor; means of conveying the dead to the 
distant cemeteries often failed. Mothers were 
obliged to carry the bodies of their children to the 
grave. 

When evening came, it was a sight of which no 
idea may be given in writing. Along the hollow 
and shady lanes passed carts covered with a white 
sheet; a silent crowd followed them—women 
wrapped in their long black-hooded cloaks, men 
with bare heads, and faces half concealed by their 
long floating hair. The only sounds were the 
monotonous jingling of the bells on the horses’ 
collars, the low moans of wife or daughter, who, as 
usual, accompanied the loved one to the grave, and 
the knell from the distant church tower, till the 
sombre train, continuing its route, disappeared 
among the trees. 

The Breton, accustomed to heavy trials, bowed 
his head with resignation beneath the hand of God. 
Once only a murmur arose: it was when, throug! 
fear of contagion, it was decided to bury those dead 
of the cholera in the grave-yards of isolated chapels. 
“The remains of our fathers lie here,” they repeated ; 
“why separate from them those who have just died? 
Exiled to the distant chapel grave-yard, they will 
neither hear our singing in church, nor the masses 
said for the dead. Here is their place; we can see 
their tombs from our windows; we can send our 
little children to pray on their graves every even- 
ing. ‘This plot of ground belongs to the dead; no 
power may take it from them, or change it for an- 
other.” In vain they spoke of the danger of an 
accumulation of corpses in the parish grave-yard, 
always in the centre of the villages, and surrounded 
by houses. The peasants only shook their heads 
sadly and said, “'The dead will not kill the living, 
and death can only come by God’s will.” It was 
not without danger that the orders of the govern- 
ment were executed in several places; and all the 
authority of the priests had to be exerted to induce 
them to consent to this innovation. Sermons 
were preached by some of the curés, assuring 
their flock that the dead had no longer the pas- 





sions or sympathies of the living, and that they 
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would not suffer from this separation from their 
forefathers. 

We are accustomed, in heathen mythology, to 
find crime placed under the protection of the gods. 
The Romans had a deity for nearly every vice, as 
if human nature required an accomplice among the 
higher powers for its own evil passions. But it 
seems almost ineredible that at this time, among a 
professedly Christian people, we should find this 
same spirit. Near Treguier there is a chapel dedi- 
cated to “Our Lady of Hatred,’ and the Breton 
peasant believes firmly in the efficacy of prayers or 
rather imprecations uttered there. At times, even 
now, figures may be seen in the evening twilight, 
furtively taking their way to this gloomy edifice, 
placed on the top of a treeless hill. These are 
wards, tired of the restraint of their guardians, men 
jealous of a neighbour’s prosperity, husbands and 
wives chafing under the bonds of an unhappy mar- 
riage. These poor deluded creatures believe that 
three Ave Marias devoutly repeated in this chapel 
are certain to cause the death of the object of their 
hatred within a‘year. 

When we read of superstition so gross, of the 
gentle precepts of the Gospel thus fearfully distorted, 
we think of the guilt incurred by the ministers of 
religion who allow such ignorance to continue. 
But in Brittany, unlike many parts of France, the 
priests are as uncnlightened as their flock; generally 
sincere and earnest in their mistaken belief, they 
are incapable of leading to higher and better things. 
Yet the power they wield is unusual and immense. 
The respect which the priest inspires partakes of 
adoration, and the tonsure is like a crown, demand- 
ing almost royal homage. Every rank gives place 
to him who has the “ charge of souls.” 

Still, after all, it is a dreary lot; all human ties are 
severed. ‘The young peasant, who returns to his 
father’s farm with shaven head and a Latin Missal 
in his hand, is received as a superior being. Natural 
affection is replaced by timid veneration. His 
father bares his white locks before him, and calls 
him “ Monsieur le prétre.” He sits down alone at 
the meal prepared by his mother with unwonted 
care, and his brothers and sisters serve him stand- 
ing, and without sharing his repast. He finds 
nothing at home which could recall the merry days 
of childhood; the spinning wheel is put aside, the 
lively songs have ceased, and while he is there all 
the joy and gaiety of family life is hushed. Appa- 
rently grave and cold, he must receive calmly the 
marks of respect which are shown him, and close 
his heart to remembrances of the past. He must 
recollect that his hands are joined for prayer, and 
may not open for caresses, that human affection 
ceased for him on the day when his long hair was 
cut off for the tonsure, and that his mother’s arms 
are closed for him as for a dead son. When he 
quits the family he had come to visit, the same 
ceremony is observed in the leave-taking; if, with 
2 full heart, he offers his hand to the relations whom 
he abandons, no hand presses his, but he sees all 
the foreheads bending low to receive his benediction. 
Can we wonder that a system which stifles some of 











the best feelings of our nature should render men | 


bigoted and fanatical ? 
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MEN I HAVE KNOWN. 


WILLIAM HUSKISSON. 

Tue melancholy death of the Right Honourable 
William Huskisson caused a profound sensation on 
the public mind when the appalling catastrophe 
took place, and thirty years have not obliterated 
the impression, while they have added a new ele. 
ment to the reflections it created. The peremptory 
decision of the Duke of Wellington to consider Mr, 
Huskisson’s letter as a positive resignation of office, 
and to admit of no explanation whatever, proceeded 
from an inner part of the illustrious and iron Duke's 
nature, which future history may more clearly trace: 
it is enough for me to suggest that, in his later 
political career, his Grace never cordially liked Mr, 
Canning nor any of his friends. They were in the 
way of something in the distance, perhaps not yet 
formally recognised in that far-sighted mind, nor 
contemplated as within the province of immediate 
action. I have no doubt it produced the estrange- 
ment which was accidentally connected with the 
fate of the unfortunate gentleman; for it was ina 
formally courteous movement towards the Duke that 
he became unaware of the rapid approach of the 
train, and fell before the deadly wheel. 

Huskisson’s training was somewhat remarkable, 
and afforded him an early acquaintance with strange 
and stirring scenes. The overthrow of the social 
system in France, and the unbridled licence given 
to the violent passions of men, found him a young 
student of medicine at Paris, where he was educated 
under an uncle, Dr. Gem. Like many a youth in 
the focus of that terrible convulsion, and, indeed, 
like multitudes, mature as well as premature, all 
over Europe, he was borne away on the tide of re- 
volutionary promise, at least “assisted” at the de- 
struction of the Bastille, and gave carly indications 
of his financial aptitudes by delivering a specch at 
one of the reform societies (the Quatre Vingt Neuf), 
recommending measures to avoid the issue of 
worthless assignats. With this, I believe, his in- 
terest in the vision of universal beatitude ceased; 
for the sanguinary events which ensued soon s0- 
bered his aspirations, and made him a wiser if not 
a better man. His distinguished talents intro- 
duced him into the employment of the English 
ambassador, Lord Gower, as secretary, at the age 
of twenty-two; and from that period, 1792, and his 
return to his native land, his course was onward 
and upward. Henry Dundas was not slow in dis- 
covering his sterling merits, nor William Pitt in 
availing himself of them; and the confidential 
friendship of George Canning furnished a still 
stronger proof of the estimation in which his capa 
city for important business and his character as 4 
man were held by the foremost among his contem- 
poraries. ‘Thus he raised himself from a_ private 
station to the rank of Secretary of State. The 
ordeal through which he had securely passed was 
trying; but it served to refine the gold, whilst it 
enriched the mine. Rich as it was, he was a hard 
worker in bringing its treasures to light, and my 
comparison will not be inaptly sustained if I refer 
to his labours on the bullion question in evidence 
of its applicability. Of our colonial system he was 
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also a signal improver, and in Parliament (latterly 
representing great commercial interests) he became 
an authority looked up to on every side. In de- 
pate he was memorable for the “great facts” he 
was accustomed to announce, for substantial reason- 
ing, and for arguments put both with plain common 
sense and pithy logical argument, which it was 
extremely difficult to encounter and yet more so to 
controvert. 

I have dwelt much on his public life, in order 
to sketch the contrast which his private life thus 
displayed. Here all was ease, suavity, and simpli- 
city. The politician, the financier, the official and 
laborious statesman, had disappeared. Rather grave 
than lively, his conversation was very entertaining, 
from the variety of his intelligence and the pleasant 
manner of communicating it. ‘There seemed to be 
no subject upon which he was not soundly informed; 
and his readiness to impart his knowledge was a 
virtue and a beauty, rarely met with in persons 
engaged in similar pursuits or endowed with simi- 
lar attainments. He was frank. In advising with 
him on matters which concerned my guidance, (the 
relations which led to such interviews are of no 
consequence,) he would speak thus: “'The truth is 
so-and-so—the affair, or affairs, may be complicated 
by so-and-so, or misrepresented, but I put you in 
possession of the real state of the case to the best of 
ny knowledge; employ it at your own discretion, and 
my only reserve is, not to be made (as it would be 
inconvenient in my position and afford you no 
strength) personally responsible by being quoted 
as your informant.” I never found an error when 
acting on these judicious counsels. Events proved 
the authenticity of the circumstances, and the fund 
of intelligence which supplied their data prevented 
any mistaken application of their bearing on the 
matters at issue. 

But one of the most attractive features in Mr. 
Huskisson’s private and personal intercourse was 
the calm sedateness which seemed to mark every 
word, look, and motion. Contrasting with the 
Parisian opening of his career in storm and anar- 
chy, with the stirring duties of his progress in after 
years, and with the still more laborious occupations 
and heavy responsibilities of his later time, it was 
perfectly refreshing to participate in the philosophic 
calm of his natural quictude, whether imparting 
information of deep interest or enjoying the ever 
pleasant relief of social and intellectual communion. 
In parties of this description, he shone indeed 
without intense brilliancy, but he did shine with a 
light so pure, largely diffused, and agreeable, as to 
leave (if I may use the term) photographs as cha- 
racteristic, forcible, and lasting, as the strongest 
impression from more dazzling sources. 

As a gentleman he was truly amiable; as a finan- 
cial statesman he was without a superior in the 
age to which he belonged; and, to complete the 
portrait, he had a mind so fraught with various in- 
telligence and information as to be at all times one 
ofthe most unaffected, delightful, and instructive 
of companions. 

His death was a sad one, and was a loss to his 
country. The fated spot is commemorated by a 
statue, erected by subscription among his friends 
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and admirers of Liverpool, which important place 
he succeeded his constant friend, George Canning, 
in fitly representing. The cordial alliance of these 
two eminent mon was of essential value to both in 
public life, and shed an. indescribable charm over 
their personal association. 


THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


The Bard of Hope! Hope told a flattering tale, 
in the year 1799, when her music was young, and 
Thomas Campbell was her minstrel. Burns was 
dead, and Edinburgh was awaking to a stirring 
spirit of political activity and literary enterprise. 
Agreement in opinion with the rising liberals was 
a strong recommendation, and the young poet burst 
upon the public under the most favourable auspices. 
The success of “The Pleasures of Hope” was emi- 
nent and immediate. The applause it received 
was vociferous, and the press throughout the land 
echoed and re-echoed the shouts of its leading ad- 
mirers. Well was it for the author that its in- 
trinsic merits justified the approbation of sound 
criticism, and substantiated the claim of the poet 
to lofty renown; for the first ferment was ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, and, being over-wrought, 
must have been fatal, had there not been genuine 
stamina to sustain all but the exaggeration. 

Campbell has had two biographers; the one a 
warm friend, who did little more than indicate 
certain leading features in his character, enumerate 
his writings, and describe his mortal sickness and 
death; the other, an amicable associate in several 
literary relations, yet so earnestly bound to impar- 
tiality that he appears to have done some injustice 
to his subject. For he suggests that he was often 
so abstracted as to need a flapper; that he was vain, 
and entertained too much of the amour propre; and 
that latterly he was wayward, irresolute, and reck- 
less. Without allowing any latitude to genius in 
regard to moral faults, as some have been disposed 
to do, it is only fair to take into account the physical 
ailments too often accompanying over-wrought 
mental powers. 

* Great wit to madness nearly is allied,’” 

And the poor poet’s brain occasionally vibrated 
with that eccentricity between which and a fearful 
affliction there was, then temporarily, but a narrow 
ledge. In his later years, also, the imperfections 
imputed by his biographers could be traced to the 
same cause. When excited by his feelings, he was 
so easily affected by even a small quantity of wine, 
that both at private tables and public gatherings 
he laid himself open to the ridiculous suspicion of 
imbecility, or the graver imputation of habitual 
drunkenness. The latter was as unfounded a 
charge as the former: innocent causes, mental and 
physical, produced the appearances which misled 
casual observers. ‘Those who really knew Camp- 
bell, understood this. 

Generally speaking, I would say that in character, 
and more in conversation and behaviour, he bore a 
considerable resemblance in degree to what we 
gather of Goldsmith from contemporary notices. 
There was frequently an approximation of the 
sterling and the absurd: the noble sentiment and 
the puerile conceit alternated. Common sense 
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mostly waited upon imagination; but it was some- 
times annoying to find imaginativeness kicking 
common sense out of company. He was altogether 
a curious medley. In appearance he was almost 
boyish, with regular features, and a pleasing coun- 
tenance. He spoke with a marked Scotch accent, 
which added a zest, allied to humour, to the amusing 
anecdotes and stories which he told so well. When 
in this facetious mood, there was a roguish twinkle 
in his eye; and you could hardly imagine the 
touching and impressive poet to be behind the 
mantling smile and genial chuckle. 

I have mentioned Campbell’s personal appear- 
ance: it was very boyish and simple, attended by 
a neatness of dress which nearly amounted to the 
dandy. His hair (I will not say whether grown or 
purchased) was always exceedingly correct, and was 
no doubt trimmed to favour his pretensions to fe- 
male admiration—a point on which he was pecu- 
liarly sensitive. Indeed, it was a failing, and was 
often exhibited in mixed parties, where any prefer- 
ence, however slight, shown to any other gentleman 
excited a curious jealousy and provoked a passionate 
resentment. 

But enough of his personal foibles and faults. 
Beneath these there were literary labours of a very 
onerous kind—hack labours as well as high poetical 
compositions—and the enthusiastic pursuit of great 
objects, such as the cause of Poland, and the foun- 
dation of the London University, of which he was 
a principal promoter, if not the original projector. 
He was wont to complain much of the honour of 
this service to the higher education of the metro- 
polis being appropriated away from him by Lord 
Brougham and others. Had he been living now 
(1861), the state of Poland would have engrossed 
his every faculty, and stirred with sympathy his 
patriot spirit. 





The establishment of a Literary Club was another | 
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of his fervent undertakings; and though he might | 


flag in the weariness of some of his employments 
for booksellers’ “ remuneration,” there never was a 
more zealous and indefatigable devotee to purposes 
in which he embarked from his own impulses. 

Of his immortal ballads it would be superfluous 
to speak; to my judgment they far outstrip the 
interesting “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” or the sweet 
and polished “Pleasures of Hope’—alluding to 
which I may note that in re-writing, correcting, and 
improving his writings, Campbell was fastidious to 
a fault. I remember his contributing a short poem 
to an annual Burns’ Festival, in London, and return- 
ing from Sydenham to town to alter a “which” into 
a “that,” or vice versé. Perhaps the Ms. was quite 
right, but assuredly he could not rest till he was 
certain of having given the last touch to whatever he 
did in poetry. And this union of laborious art with 
impulsive genius it was that gave him rank among 
the foremost of the British bards who have adorned 
the nineteenth century, and ‘found him a tomb 
among the renowned in Westminster Abbey, 
wherein I saw him laid with the homage of an ad- 
miring country. No marble monument, however, is 
needed to perpetuate the fame of the author of 
“ Hohenlinden,” “ Ye Mariners of England,” and 
“The Battle of the Baltic.” 










VARIETIES. 





Tue Happy Necro Siaves!—* In all my tour in the 
South, I heard little melody from lips black or white, anq 
only once heard negroes singing in the field."— Dr, IV, 4. 
Russell, “ Times” Special Correspondent. 


A JewiIsH TRIBUTE TO THE LATE Suiran.—Abdul-Medjid 
spontaneously granted to the Jews every right he conced- 
ed to the Christian Rayahs. He was far in advance of 
his subjects, and faithfully guarded and protected the 
rights conceded, which Turk and Christian Rayah would 
fain have withheld from the Jew. If in modern timo 
Greek fanaticism has not succeeded in destroying the 
Jewish race in Turkey, no thanks to Eastern Christian 
charity ; for when Western interference had raised the 
Christian Rayahs on the social scale, the first use made 
by them of the new power was a systematic effort at de- 
pressing those with whom formerly they had stood on the 
same level; and nothing but the ruling class of the Os- 
manlis, inspired by the benevolent sentiments of their 
chief, interposed between the assailants and their in- 
tended victims. Now that Abdul-Medjid has descended 
into the tomb, his brother and successor has without 
hesitation proclaimed his resolution to follow the policy 
of his predecessor in his relation to the adherents of the 
several creeds subject to his sceptre. We place implicit 
confidence in this promise. The past of the dynasty is 
to us an earnest of the future of Abdul-Aziz.—The 
Jewish Chronicle. 

Lire-Bett.—During the storm of the 9th of February, 
the Whitby life-boat capsized, when twelve out of thirteen 
of her crew perished. The man saved was the only one 
who had on an efficient life-belt, of which the accompany- 
ing drawing is a representation :— 
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This belt is on the plan of Capt. Ward, R.N., Inspector 
of Life-boats to the National Life-boat Institution, and 
is always worn on every occasion of service or exercise of 
its: life-boats, by each man forming the crew. The Whitby 
life-boat establishment is now in connection with the I~ 
stitution.—The Life-boat Journal. 


Furious Drivinc IN THE Srreets.—Between the 


month of January, 1858, and March, 1860, no less thau 
1457 persons had been run over in the metropolitan dis- 
trict and seriously injured, 170 of whom had been killed. 
In the City of London, during the same period, 370 per 
sons had been driven over and injured, 30 of whom had 
died from their injuries. 
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